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MONDAY, MAY 22, 1865. 
The Veey Eev. Charles Geaves, D. D., President, in the Chair. 
On the recommendation of the Council, it was — 

Eesolved, — That a sum not exceeding £20 be granted by the Aca- 
demy, to have a certified transcript made of the Census Returns of 1659, 
upon which a paper was recently read by Mr. Hardinge. 

Mr. Patbicx ~W. Joyce, A. M. T. C D., M. E. I. A, read the fol- 
lowing paper : — 

On Changes and Corruptions in Irish Topogeaphical Names. 

I hate often observed that there are many interesting peculiarities in 
the process of altering Irish topographical names from ancient to mo- 
dem English forms ; and that the changes and corruptions they have 
undergone are, in numerous instances, the result of phonetic laws that 
have been in operation from the earliest times, and among different 
races of people. Irish names, moreover, afford the only existing record 
of the changes that Irish words undergo, in the mouths of English- 
speaking people. For these reasons the subject appears to me to possess 
some importance, both in an antiquarian and philological point of view ; 
and I have thrown together the following observations, with the hope 
that they may prove interesting to the Academy. 

In anglicising Irish names, the leading general rule is, that the pre- 
sent forms are derived from the ancient, as they were spoken, not as 
they were written. Those who first committed them to writing aimed 
generally at preserving the original pronunciation, by representing it as 
nearly as they were able in English letters. The great majority of 
names are anglicised on this principle ; and, allowing for the difficulty 
of representing Irish words by English letters, it will be found that, on 
the whole, the ancient pronunciation is fairly preserved. "Whenever 
it so happens that the original combination of letters is pronounced 
nearly the same in Irish and English, the names are commonly modern- 
ized without much alteration either of spelling or pronunciation ; as 
for instance, dun, a fort, is usually Anglicised dun or doon; bo, a cow, bo ; 
druim, a long hill, drum; leitir, a wet hill side, letter, &c. In most 
cases, however, the same letters do not represent the same sounds in 
the two languages ; and accordingly, while the pronunciation was pre- 
served, the original orthography wa3 in almost all cases much altered. 
I do not now speak of corruption : if the present letters convey the ori- 
ginal sound without material alteration, we do not call it corruption, 
though the written form of the word be changed. For example gabhailin 
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(pron, gowleen), a little [river] fork, is properly anglicised Goleen (in 
the parish of Kilmoe, Cork) ; hut when it is made Golden (a village in 
Tipperary), this is a corruption. 

To the general rule now stated, there is a remarkahle exception of 
frequent occurrence. In many names the original spelling is either 
wholly or partly preserved ; — in other words, the modern forms are 
derived from the ancient, not as they were spoken, but as they were 
written. In almost all such cases, the names are pronounced in con- 
formity with the powers of the English letters; and so, whenever the 
ancient orthography is retained, the original pronunciation is generally 
lost. This may be illustrated by the word Rath, which is in Irish pro- 
nounced raw. There are over 400 townland names commencing with 
this word in the forms of Ra, Rah, Raw, and Ray ; these names are 
derived from the spoken, not the written originals ; and, while the pro- 
nunciation is retained, the spelling is lost. Eaheny, Eatoath, Eaphoe, 
Eaheen, Raymunterdoney, may be taken as examples. There are more 
than 700 names commencing with the word in its original form, Rath, 
in which the correct spelling is preserved, but the pronunciation is 
commonly lost, for the word is pronounced rath to rhyme with hath. 
It is worthy of remark, however, that the peasantry living in or near 
these places, to whom the names have been handed down orally, and 
not by writing, generally preserve the correct pronunciation ; of which 
Rathmines, Rathgar, Eathfarnham, and Eathcoole are good examples, 
being pronounced by the people of the localities, Ea-mines, Ra-gar, Ra- 
farnham, and Ea-coole. 

The principal effect of this practice of retaining the old spelling is, 
that consonants which are aspirated in the original names, are hardened 
or restored in the modern pronunciation. To illustrate these principles 
I have given the following short list of words that enter frequently 
into Irish names, each containing an aspirated letter; and after each 
word, the names of two places of which it forms a part. In the first of 
each pair, the letter is aspirated as it ought to be, but the original spell- 
ing is lost ; in the second, the orthography is partly or wholly preserved, 
and the letter is not aspirated, but sounded as it would indicate to an 
English reader, and so, the proper pronunciation is lost. 1. Ath, a ford 
(pr. ah) ; Adare (Gc-bapa, the ford of the oak tree); Athlone (Gc-lucnn, 
the ford of Luan, a man's name). 2. Gaoth, wind (pr. gwee) ; Barna- 
gcehy (t>eapna-na-5aoi6e, windy gap) ; Balgeeth, (baile-na-gaoice, 
windy town), the name of three townlands in Heath. 3. Euadh, red 
pr. roo); Gortroe (Jopc-puab, red field), the name of 17 townlands 
throughout Ireland; Kilroot in Antrim, (CiU-pua&, red church). This 
last place is called Kilrothe in the Taxation of Down, Connor, and Dro- 
more, A. D. 1306. 4. Dubh, black, (pr. d&v) ; Dufferin (Ouibcpian, 
black third-part); Dublin (t)ub-linn, black pool). 5. Tamh, a plague 
(pr. thauv) — Taimhleacht, a plague monument — a place where those who 
died of the plague were buried ; Tawlaght and Tallaght, the names of 
several places; Tamlaght and Tamlat forming either simply or in com- 
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position, the names of about 20 townlands in the Northern counties. 
6. Tamhnach a field (pr. tawnagh) ; in the aspirated forms, Tannagh, 
Tavnagh, Tawna, &c, it forms, or commences about 147 names ; in 
the unaspirated forms Tamna, and Tamny, about thirty-six names, 
but only in the Northern counties. 7. Damh, an ox (pr. dauv) ; Deve- 
nish in Fermanagh (Oairh-inip, ox island); Madame, in parish of Kil- 
maloda, Cork, (TTIag-t>ciTh, plain of the oxen). 8. Fidh, a wood (pr. 
fee) ; Finnea, near Lough Sheelin (pi&-an-acci, the wood of the ford) ; 
Fethard (pi&-apO, high wood), the name of a parish in "Wexford, and 
of a village and parish in Tipperary. 

A remarkable instance of this hardening process occurs in the coun- 
ties of Dublin, Meath, and Louth, where the Irish word bothar (pr. 
boher), a road, is converted into batter. This word " batter" is, or was, 
well understood in these counties to mean an ancient road. It occurs 
in early Anglo-Irish documents in the form of bothir, or bothyr, which 
being, no doubt, pronounced as in English, was easily converted into 
botter, or batter. It forms a part of the following names : — Batters- 
town, the name of four townlands in Meath, which were always called 
in Irish bcnle-an-bocaip, i. e., the town of the road; and anglicised by 
changing bothar to Batter, and translating Baile to town. Batterjohn 
and Ballybatter are also in Meath. In Louth, near Drogheda, there is 
a townland called Greenbatter, and another called Yellowbatter, which 
are called in Irish bocap-slap, and t>6cap-bui&e, having the same 
meanings as the present names, viz., green road and yellow road. 

We have also some examples in and around Dublin, one of which 
is the well-known name of Stonybatter. Long before the city had ex- 
tended so far, and while Stonybatter was nothing more than a country 
road, it was — as it still continues to be — the great thoroughfare to Dub- 
lin from the districts lying west and north-west of the city ; and it was 
known by the name of Bothar-na-g-cloch, *'. e., the road of the stones, 
which was changed to the modern equivalent, Stonybatter, or Stony- 
road. It is stated in the Dinnseanchus that there were anciently five 
great slighes, or roads, leading from Tara through the country, in five 
different directions, and that these roads were first opened, or " disco- 
vered" on the night of the birth of Conn of the Hundred Battles, who 
began his reign in A. D. 1 23. According to Dr. Petrie, traces of some of 
these roads remain to the present day, and their localities are still remem- 
bered in tradition. One of them passed through Dublin by Eatoath, 
and on towards Bray, and it was called Slighe Cualann, from the name 
of the district to which it led, viz., Cualann, which extended round 
Bray and Powerscourt. Under the name of Bealach Duibhlinne (the 
road, or pass of the [river] Duibhlinn),* it is mentioned in the follow- 
ing quotation from, the " Book of Rights :" — 

" It 19 prohibited to him (the King of Eire) to go with a host 
On Monday over the Bealach Duibhlinne." 

* Duibhlinn was originally the name of that part of the Liffey on which the city now 
stands. 
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The old ford of hurdles, which in these early ages formed the only- 
foot passage across the Liffey, and which gave the name of Ath-Cliath 
to the city, crossed the river where "Wbitworth bridge now stands, 
leading from Church-street to Bridge-street;* and the road from Tara 
to Cualann must necessarily have erossed the Liffey at this point. There 
can be, I think, no doubt that the present Stonybatter formed a por- 
tion of this ancient road — a statement that is borne out by two inde- 
pendent circumstances. First — Stonybatter lies straight on the line, 
and would, if continued, meet the Liffey exactly at "Whitworth bridge. 
Secondly — the name Stonybatter, or Bothar-na-g-cloch, affords even a 
stronger confirmation. The most important of the ancient Irish roads 
were paved with large blocks of stone, somewhat like the old Roman 
roads ; a fact that is proved by the remains of those that can now be 
traced. It is exactly this kind of a road that would be called by the 
Irish — even at the present day — Bothar-na-g-cloch ; and the existence 
of this name, on the very line leading to the ancient ford over the Lif- 
fey, leaves scarcely any doubt that this was a part of the ancient Slighe 
Cualann. It must, I think, be regarded as a fact of great interest, that 
the modern-looking name Stonybatter — changed as it has been in the 
course of ages — descends to us with a history 1700 years old written 
on its front. 

Booterstown (near Dublin) is another member of the same family ; 
it is merely another form of Batterstown, i. e., Boadtown. In a roll of 
about the year 1435 it is written in the Anglo-Irish form — Ballybothyr 
(baile-cm-bofcaip — town of the road), of which the present name, 
Booterstown, is a kind of half translation. In old Anglo- Irish docu- 
ments frequent mention is made of a road leading from Dublin to Bray. 
In a roll of about 1470 it is called Bothir-de-Bree (road of Bray) ; and 
it is stated that it was by this road the O'Byrnes and O'Tooles usually 
came to Dublin.f It is very probable that the Booterstown road and 
this Bray road were one and the same, and that both were a continua- 
tion of the ancient Slighe Cualann. I am informed by Dr. Petrie that 
a portion of this road between Dublin and Bray still remains, and that 
it is well known as " the old road" to the people of the locality. 

It may, perhaps, be thought worthy of remark, that of the six " Bat- 
ters" in Meath, Batterjohn, in parish of Kiltale, and Batterstown, in 
parish of Bodanstown, lie southwards on the line of Slighe Dala, or the 
great road to Ossory. Batterstown, in parish of Trim, and Batters- 
town, in parish of Kilconnigan, lie in the direction of that branch of 
Slighe M6r, or great western road, that led from Tara south-west to- 
wards Trim, and must have joined Slighe Mor, or Eiseir Biada, some- 
where near Clonard. Tellowbatter and Greenbatter, in Louth, both 
lie a mile and a half nearly north of Drogheda, very probably on the 



* See Gilbert's " History of Dublin," vol. i., chap. ix. 

t For this information about Booterstown and Bothyr-de-Bree, I am indebted to 
Sir. Gilbert. 
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line of road that must have led to the ancient ford over the Boyne, be- 
fore the erection of the first bridge. That such a ford existed there is 
proved by the name Drogheda, Dpoiceac-aca, the bridge of the ford. 

"While the majority of names have been modernized in accordance 
with the principles j ust laid down, great numbers, on the other hand, 
have been contracted and corrupted in a variety of ways. Some of these 
corruptions took place in the Irish language ; but far the greatest num- 
ber were introduced by the English-speaking people in transferring the 
words from the Irish to the English language. These corruptions are 
sometimes so extremely irregular and unexpected, that it is impossible 
to reduce them to rule, or to assign them to any general or uniform in- 
fluence except mere ignorance, or the universal tendency to contraction. 
In most cases, however, they are the result of certain laws or prin- 
ciples, some of which are merely provincial, or attributable to particular 
races of people, while the influence of others may be traced throughout 
the whole of Ireland. Some of these laws of corruption have been no- 
ticed by Dr. O'Donovan and Dr. Reeves ;* and I have myself given ex- 
pression to some others. I have here brought them all, or the most 
important of them, under one view, and illustrated each by a number 
of examples. 

I. Effects of the Article. — The first series of changes I shall 
notice, are those produced under the influence of the article. When 
the Irish article an (the") is placed before a word beginning with a 
vowel, it is frequently contracted to n alone, and this n was often incor- 
porated with its noun, losing ultimately its force as an article, and 
forming permanently a part of the word. The attraction of the article 
is common in other languages also, as for instance in French: in this 
manner have been formed the French words lhierre, lendemain, luette, 
Lisle, Lami, and many others. 

A considerable number of Irish names have incorporated the article 
in this manner ; among others, the following : Naul, the name of a 
village near Balbriggan. The Irish name is an dill, i. e. the rock or 
cliff, which was originally applied to the perpendicular rock on which 
the castle stands — rising over the little river Delvin near the village. 
The word was shortened to n'aill, and it has descended to us in the 
present form Naul, which very nearly represents the pronunciation. 
Nenagh in Tipperary was anciently called Qona6 Ghece, and in later 
times Oonac-Upmuman, the fair or fair green of Ormond. n'Aonach 
with the article prefixed, was, in accordance with the principle of pre- 
serving the pronunciation, changed to Nenagh. 

Newry (in Down) is called in Irish 1ubap-cinn-cpa6ca, i. e. the 
"yew tree at the head of the strand ;" and the following extract from 
" The Four Masters," at A. D. 1162, will explain the meaning of the 
name : — " The monastery of the monks at Iubhar-chinntrechta was 



* This is the proper place to remark that I have followed the authority of Dr. 
O'Donovan and Dr. Reeves, in translating many of the names in this paper. 
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burned, with all its furniture and books, and also, the yew tree which \_St.~\ 
Patrick himself had planted." This extract, and the Irish name of the 
place, both show that there was originally only one yew ; the tradition of 
the place, however, is that there were two ; and in old English documents 
it is called " The Newries." Both accounts may be reconciled, if we 
suppose either that two yew trees were planted, or sprang up, in place 
of the one burned in 1162. It is curious that the incorporation of the 
n in this name, began even before the word reached the English lan- 
guage, for in the Charter of Newry, a Latin document of about the 
year 1160, it occurs twice, in one case with the n annexed, in the other 
without it, viz : — Nyvorcyntracta, and Ybarcyntracta. The present 
name Newry is merely a changed form of n'lubhar, the yew. There 
are two other places called Newry, one in "Wleklow, and the other in 
Tyrone. There are seven townlands called Nure, which is the same 
word, and ten called Newrath or Newragh — an lubpa6, " the yew 
land." 

Neddans, a parish in Tipperary, i. e. W<\ peabdin, "the brooks or 
streamlets ;" the townland that gave name to the parish, is now called 
in Irish peapann-na-b-peat>dn, the "land of the streamlets." Nineh, 
in parish of Julianstown, Meath — an imp, the inch or island. Nur- 
ney, a name of frequent occurrence — an upnai&e, the oratory. 
Navan Fort, a large rath two miles west of Armagh, the remains of 
the ancient palace of Emania, destroyed in A. D., 332 ; the Irish name 
is Gariiuin, the pronunciation of which, with the n prefixed, is almost 
exactly preserved in the modern name Navan. Naan island, in Lough 
Erne — an din, the ring. Nuenna Eiver, in parish of Freshford, 
Kilkenny — an uaicne, the green river. The Eiver Nore is properly 
written an pheoip, i. e. theFeoir; Boate calls it "The Nure or Oure," 
showing that in his time (1645), the article had not been permanently 
incorporated. Nobber, in Meath; an obaip, the work, a name 
applied according to tradition, to the English fortress erected there. 
Mageoghegan in his translation of the "Annals of Clonmacnoise," calls 
it " the Obber." 

It is curious that in several of these places, a traditional remem- 
brance of the use of the article still exists, for the people often employ 
the English article with the names. Thus Newry is still called " The 
Newry" by the country people, and this was its usual name in early 
English writings. So Naul is still often called " The Naul." In these, 
as well as in " The Navan Fort," both the Irish and English articles 
are used together; but in "The Oil" (an dill, "the rock"), a townland 
in parish of Edermine, "Wexford, and in " The Obber," the Irish article 
is omitted, and the English used in its place. 

While in so many names the article has been incorporated, the re- 
verse process sometimes took place ; that is, in the case of certain words 
which properly began with n, this letter was detached in consequence 
of being mistaken for the article. The name Uachongbhail is an ex- 
ample of this. The word Congbhail meant an ecclesiastical establish- 
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ment, and it has been perpetuated in the names of Conwal, a parish in 
Donegal, Conwal, in parish of Rossinver, Leitrim ; Great Connell in 
Kildare, Cunnagavale* in the parish of Tuogh, Limerick, and other 
places. "With nua (new) prefixed, it became Nuachongbhail^ which 
also exists in several parts of Ireland, in the forms of Noughaval and 
Nohoval, and in Meath, in the form of Navan.f This word Nuachongbhail 
is the only example of a topographical term I can point out as having 
lost the m, it being supposed that the proper word was Uachongbhail, 
and n merely the article. In this mutilated state it exists in the 
modern names of at least three places, viz : Oughaval, in parish of 
Kilmacteige, Sligo ; the parish of Oughaval, in Mayo, and Oughaval, in 
parish of Stradbally, Queen's County ; this last is called by its correct 
name Nuachongbhail, in the " Martyrology of Donegal." 

The word Uachongbhail occurs in the "Four Masters' ' at A. D . 1197, 
and this is the only instance I can adduce of its occurrence in this in- 
correct form in any Irish document. There can. be, I think, no doubt 
that Nuachongbhail is the original word, for we have the express 
authority of Colgan that nua not ua is the prefix, as he translates 
Nuachongbhail by nova habitatio — indeed ua as a prefix could, in this 
case, have scarcely any meaning, for it never means anything but " a 
descendant." The separation of the n may be witnessed in operation 

* This place is called CunnagdMiL in Irish, and it is worthy of notice, as it points 
directly to what appears to be the true origin of Congbhail, viz., Congabhail. I am 
aware that in O'Clery's Glossary, Congbhail is derived from Comhbbaile (Con + baile). 
But in a passage in the "Book of Armagh," as quoted by Mr. W. Stokes in his Irish 
Glosses, I find the word Congabaim used in the sense of habito. The infinitive or verbal 
noun formation is Congabail or Congabhail, which, according to this use, means habitatio ; 
and as Colgan translates Congbhail by the same word habitatio, there can be, I think, 
no doubt that Congbhail is merely a contracted form of Congabhail. Congabhail lite- 
rally means conceptio, i. e. comprehending or including, and as applied to a habitation, 
would mean the whole of the premises included in the establishment. 

f This name affords an instructive example of the manner in which "consonants 
drop off in the course of a long march." Navan is called Novane in old Anglo-Irish 
documents, but at present at least, history does not present us with any form of the name 
approaching more nearly to Nuachongbhail than this. At first sight it might seem 
almost incredible that this long name should shrink into Novane ; but all the different 
steps in the process of reduction are strictly analogical, being nothing more than what 
take place in many other Irish names. Nuachongbhail is pronounced noo-hong-ml, 
which is softened down to Noughaval and Nohoval, as mentioned above. A change of 
I to n, as in Colloony from Cuil-Mhaoile, makes it Nohovan, which by merely omit- 
ting the A in pronunciation, as in Drumlane for Drumlahan, Glenbeagh for Glenbeha, 
Drogheda for Droghed-aha, &c, becomes Novan or Novane. 

But how is it known that the ancient name of the place was Nuachongbhail ? To 
this there is a very satisfactory answer. Onr annalists make frequent mention of a 
place on the Boyne, called Nuachongbhail, and Colgan says that it "is a town (oppiduni) 
in Meath on the banks of the Boyne, ten miles from Drogheda, and five from Trim." 
Colgan's miles are often one-fifth longer than Irish miles ; and bearing this in mind, any 
person with a map before him, will see that Navan is the only spot answering Colgan's 
description. It was O'Donovan, our greatest Irish topographer, that first identified 
Navan with the Nuachongbhail of the annalists. 
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at the present day in Kerry, where the parish of Nohoval is locally 
called in Irish sometimes Uacobail, and sometimes an Uacobail, the 
n being actually detached and turned into the article. (See O'Donovan's 
letter on this parish). That the letter n may have been lost in this 
manner, appears also to be the opinion of our Very Eev. President 
(Dr. Graves); for in a paper read before the Academy in December, 1852, 
he remarks that the loss of the initial n in the words oi66e (nox) and 
uimip (numerus) " may perhaps be accounted for, by supposing that it 
was confounded with the n of the article." 

As a further confirmation of this opinion regarding the loss of n in 
TTachongbhail, I may state, that the letter I is sometimes lost in French 
and Italian words from the very same cause ; as in Fr. once (Eng. 
ounce, an animal), from Lat. lynx ; it was formerly written lonee, and 
in the It. lonza, the I is still retained. Fr. azur (Eng. azure), from 
lazulus. So also It. uscignuoh, the nightingale, from luscinia, and It. 
orbaeca, a berry, from lauri-hacca. 

Another change that has been, perhaps, chiefly produced by the in- 
fluence of the article, is the omission or insertion of the letter/. The 
article causes the initial consonants of feminine nouns (and in certain 
cases those of masculine nouns also) to be aspirated. Now aspirated / 
is wholly silent ; and being omitted in pronunciation, it was, in the 
same circumstances, often omitted in writing. The Irish name of the 
Eiver Nore affords an instance of this. Keating and O'Heerin write it 
Feoir, which is sounded Eoir when the article is prefixed (an pheoip). 
Accordingly, it is written without the / quite as often as with it : 
The Four Masters mention it three times, and each time they call it 
Eoir. The total silence of this letter in aspiration appears to be, to 
some extent at least, the cause of its uncertain character. In the case 
of many words, the speakers and writers of Irish seem either to have in- 
serted or omitted it indifferently, or to have been uncertain whether it 
should be inserted or not ; and so we often find it omitted from words 
where it was really radical, and prefixed to other words to which it 
did not belong. The insertion of /is very common in the South of Ire- 
land. (See O'Donovan's Grammar, p. 30.) 

The following words will exemplify these remarks : — The ash tree 
was called both uinpeann and pumpeann. "With the /inserted it has 
given us the names of Funchadaun, Funchin, Funshinagh (puinpean- 
nac, abounding in ash trees), and Funshoge, all townlands, chiefly in 
the "West of Ireland ; and also that of the Eiver Funcheon (the ash- 
producing river) in Cork. Without the /we have Unshinagh (Um- 
peanna6, same as pumpeanac), which is the name of seventeen town- 
lands in the Northern and Western counties. From aill, a hill or cliff, 
we have a great number of names — such as Elphin, in Eoscommon (aill- 
pinn, the rock of the limpid spring ; Aillnaveagh, in parish of Omey, 
Galway (dill-na-b-piac, the ravens' cliff), &e. With the /prefixed, 
it is found in the names of about ninety townlands in different parts 
of Ireland, in the forms of Foil, Foyle", Fall, and Faul. dill, I be- 
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lieve to be the most ancient form of this word, for Gill-pinn (Elphin) 
occurs in the Tripartite Life of St. Patrick. So with uap and puap, 
cold, and their derivatives, uapan and puapan, a cold spring, both 
of which frequently enter into names, in the anglicised forms of Oran 
and Foran. Fahan, on Lough Swilly, is sometimes written pacmn, 
and sometimes Gcain and Ooain, by the Four Masters. 

The / has been omitted by aspiration in the names Lughinny, in 
parish of Killahy, Kilkenny, and Lughanagh, in parish of Killosolan, 
Galway (an phliucaine, the wet land) ; and also in Ahabeg in parish 
of Carrigparson, Limerick (an phaicce-beag, the little green). The/ 
has been affixed, to the following words to which it does not radically 
belong; pan for an, stay; popcail for opcail, open; piolap for 
lolap, an eagle; painne for ainne, a ring, &c* It has also been 
inserted in Culfeightrin, the name of a parish in Antrim, which is pro- 
perly Cuil-eaccpann, the corner or angle of the strangers. "Urny in 
Tyrone is often called Furny, as in the record of Primate Colton's 
Visitation (1397), and the/is also prefixed in the Taxation of Down, 
Connor, and. Dromore (1306), both showing that the corruption is not 
of recent origin. 

I must notice yet another change produced by the article. When 
it is prefixed to a masculine noun commencing with a vowel, a t 
should be inserted between it and the noun, as acaip, father — an 
c-acaip, the father. In the case of a few topographical names, this t 
has remained, and has become incorporated with the word. For ex- 
ample, Turagh in parish of Tuogh, Limerick, i. e. an c-iubpa6, the 
yew land; Tummeryin parish of Dromore, Tyrone, ». e. an c-iomaipe, 
the ridge ; the original words are lubpac and lomaipe. The best 
known example of this is Tempo in Fermanagh, which is called in Irish 
an-c-lompo& Deipiol, iompodh meaning turning, and deisiol, dex~ 
trorsum — from left to right. The place received its name from the 
ancient custom of turning sun-ways, i. e., from left to right, in 
worship. 

Under certain grammatical conditions, a t is also inserted before t, 
when the article is prefixed, in which case the t only is heard in pro- 
nunciation, the s not being sounded, though retained in correct writ- 
ing. It is in consequence of this, that the word peabac a hawk 
(pron. showk in the South) is commonly disguised as touk, as in Mo- 
natouk in parish of Seskinan, "Waterford (TTloin-a'-c-peabaic, the bog 
of the hawk); pagapc, a priest, frequently appears as taggart and teg- 
gart, as in the very usual name Ballintaggart, baile-an-cpagaipc, 
priest's town ; Sio&dn a fairy hill is often teeane and teeaune; Seagal, 
rye, appears as toggle and teggle ; peipceann, a marsh, as tesken ; and so 
with several other words. 



* See Dr. Reeves's "Primate Colton'a Visitation," page 17. 
B. i. a. peoc. — vol. rx. 2 1 
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II. Interchange of 1, r, n, m. — The interchange of these letters is 
common in most languages ; it would be easy, if necessary, to give ex- 
amples from every language of Europe. For instance, the modern name 
Bologna is a corruption of the ancient Bononia ; Palermo of Panormus ; 
Amsterdam of Amstel-dam (the dam of the Eiver Amstel) ; Bousillon 
of Euscino, &c, &c. 

The substitution of these letters, one for another, is also exceedingly 
common in Irish topographical names : and since this kind of corrup- 
tion prevails in Irish as well as in English, the names were altered in 
this particular respect, quite as much in one language as in the other. 
L appears to have been a favourite letter, and the instances are parti- 
cularly numerous in which it is substituted for the letter r. The word 
Sruthair, a stream, forms the whole or part of many names ; and gene- 
rally — but not always — the r has been changed to I, as in Shrule, 
Shruel, Struell, Sruveel, Sroohill, Sroolane, Commeenshrule, Abbey- 
shrule, all names of places in different parts of Ireland. In Abbey- 
strowry, the name of a parish in Cork, the r has been retained. Biorar, 
watercresses, is now always called in Irish Molar, in which form it 
enters into several names, as for example Aghaviller, a parish in Kil- 
kenny (Qcaft-biolaip, field of the watercresses) ; in Toberburr, however, 
in the parish of Finglas, Dublin, the original r is retained (Cobap- 
biopaip, watercress well). Lough Owel near Mullingar is written 
loch Uair in the Irish Annals, but in the modern Irish it is always 
called Loch TJail, from which the present name has been derived. 
Bathlin, the name of an island on the coast of Antrim, and of another 
on the coast of Donegal, is corrupted from Reachrainn (which O'Donovan 
translates sea rock) ; and Loughbrickland in Down was anciently 
Loc-bpicpenn, the lake of Bricriu, an Ulster chief of the first century. 
iV is also sometimes, though not often, changed to I, as in Lough 
Ennell in Westmeath, in Irish Loc-Ginninn, Ainninn's lake. Dingle 
in Kerry is a corruption of Daingean, a fortress, the full name being 
tJaingecm-Ui-Criuip, the fortress of O'Cuis; and Castleconnell near 
Limerick is the castle of the O'Conaings, not of the O'Connells, as the 
present form of the name would indicate. 

The change of n to r is one of frequent occurrence, an example of 
which is the name of Limerick, in Irish Luimne, which was originally 
the name of the lower Shannon, as t)uiblinn was the name of the lower 
Liffey. Kilmacrenan in Donegal is properly Cill-mac-Nenain, the 
church of the sons of Enan. Killery harbour in Connemara is 
called at the present day in Irish, Caolpaipe, from which the present 
name is formed ; but it should be Caolpaile, or, as it is written more 
fully by the Four Masters, Caolpaile-pua&, *'. e. the reddish narrow- 
sea-inlet, a most appropriate name. In some of the Northern counties, 
the Irish-speaking people cannot without difficulty articulate the com- 
binations en and gn, and in order to facilitate the pronunciation they 
change the n to r. There are about 45 townlands commencing with the 
word Crock, all in Ulster, except only a few in Connaught and Leinster, 
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and a person unacquainted with the present peculiarity might be puzzled 
by this prefix, or might perhaps consider it an anglicised form of Cpuac, 
a rick or piled up hill. But all these Crocks are really Knocks, dis- 
guised by the change of this one letter. In these counties also, the 
termination nagrow or nagrew is often found in townland names, as in 
Tullynagrow in the parish of Muckno, Monaghan ; this termination has 
been similarly corrupted, Tullynagrow being properly Gulaig-na-5- 
cno, the hill of the nuts- 

The change of the I to r is not very common, but it is found in 
some names. Tirerrill, a barony in Sligo, is altered from Cip-Oiliolla, 
*. e. the district of Olioll son of Eochaidh Muighmheadhoin [6hy- 
moyvane], monarch of Ireland in the fourth century. Dromcolliher in 
Limerick is |properly t)puim-collcuille, the ridge or hill of the hazel 
wood ; and Ballysakeery, a parish in Mayo, is baile-eapa-caoile, the 
town of the narrow cataract. 

The change of m to n, or vice versa, is of somewhat rare occurence. 
In Rathangan in Kildare, the first n should be m, the correct name 
being T?a£-lmgain, Imghan's rath. N is changed to m in Kilmainham, 
i. e. St. Maighnenn's church; Boate calls it Kilmanan, which shows that 
it has been corrupted within the last 200 years. The same change has 
been made in Rathfarnham, i.e. Earannan's rath, and in Multyfarnham 
and Tyfarnham in Westmeath, the former signifying the mills (muil- 
leann, a mill, pi. muilce), and the latter the house (cig) of Farannan 
or Arannan. The termination of the last four names seems to have been 
formed in imitation of the common English topographical postfix ham, 
home. In Moyacomb, the name of a parish in Wicklow, there is a 
genuine change of n to m, the Irish name being TDag-ba-con, the plain 
of the two hounds ; and the same in Slieve Eelim the name of a moun- 
tain range east of Limerick city, which is Sliab-Gibtinne, Evlin's 
mountain. 

Several of the letter changes now examined have been evidently 
caused, or at least facilitated, by the difficulty of articulating the same 
letter twice in immediate succession, and this is a principle of considerable 
influence in corrupting language. It is easier to say Tirerrill than the 
right name Tirellill, Aghaviller than Agkavirrer, and so on, in several 
other cases. 

III. Change of c, 5, &, and i, to f. The guttural sound of c aspirated 
(c), as heard in loc (lough), cannot be pronounced at all by a speaker 
of mere English, and as it constantly occurs in names, it is interesting 
to observe the different ways in which English substitutes are provided. 
"When it comes in the end of words, it is often passed over altogether, 
being neither represented in writing nor in pronunciation, as in Bally - 
mena (baile-tnea&onac, middle-town). Sometimes, both in the middle 
and end of words, it is represented by gh, which is often sounded by 
the English speaking natives, like the proper guttural c, as in Lough, 
Lughany, while those who cannot sound the guttural, pronounce it as k or h 
{Loch, Luhany) ; but if this gh occur at the end of words, it is commonly 
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not sounded at all, as in Fermanagh, Kilnamanagh, &c. In the middle 
of -words, its place is often supplied by h alone, as in Crohane, the name 
of a parish in Tipperary, and of several townlands (Cpua6dn, a little 
rick or hill) ; and in many cases it is represented by k or eh, as in Foor- 
kill in parish of Athenry, Galway (puap-coill, cold wood). 

But there is a more remarkable change -which this aspirate under- 
goes, in common with three others. In many names, the sounds of the 
Irish aspirated letters 6, g, &, and c, are converted into the sound of/; 
and this occurs so frequently as to preclude all supposition of mere acci- 
dent. Ch is a hard guttural, as heard in the common -word lough (loc) ; 
g or & (both -which have the same sound) is the corresponding soft gut- 
tural, but in the end of Irish words, these aspirated letters are not 
sounded at all ; i is sounded exactly like English h. 

The sound of c is changed to that of/ in the following names. 
Knocktopher in Kilkenny, in Irish Cnoc-a-c66aip, the hill of the 
togher or causeway ; Luffany, the name of two townlands in Kilkenny, 
an pliucaine, the -wet land; Clifden in Galway, Clo6dn, a stone 
house: Lisnafifly, the name of two townlands in Down, Liop-na-paicce, 
the lis of the green. Coill, a wood, has the c usually aspirated when 
the word forms the second part of a compound term, and in these cases, 
it is often anglicised field, as in Cranfield, the name of a parish in An- 
trim, and of two townlands, one in Tyrone, and the other in Down, i.e. 
Cpeani-6oiU, wild garlick wood: Longfield, the name of 21 townlands 
in different parts of Ireland, but chiefly in the North, most or all of which 
are corrupted from the Irish Learii-coill, elm wood. So also the personal 
name Murphy, which is in Irish O'TTIupca&a ; and it seems to be in 
conformity with the same principle, that the Irish cpo6ca, an enclosure, 
corresponds with the English croft, same meaning. 

In the following names, g or & has been changed to/. Bruff in 
Limerick is properly bpug, a mansion. The brugh, or mansion, that gave 
name to this place, still exists; it is an earthen fort near the town, 
called at the present day by the people, Lipfn-a-t)hpoga, the little lis 
of Bruff; there is also a townland named Bruff in parish of Aghamore, 
Mayo. Balief in parish of Clomantagh, Kilkenny, is baile-Qo&a, 
Hugh's town ; Muff, the name of two villages, one in Donegal, and the 
other in Deny, and of eight townlands, all in the northern half "of Ire- 
land, lTlag, a plain. In some cases, instead of the hard labial/, it is 
turned into the corresponding soft labial v, as in Lough Melvin, Lo6 
TTIeilge, Meilghe's lake ; Adrivale in parish of Drishane, Cork, 6abap- 
gabal, between the [river] forks; Glasnevin, which is called S'' !'" 
Naoi&en in Irish documents. 

In the following names, c has been changed to /. Kilclief, in Co. 
Down, which is called in the " Annals of the Four Masters," and other 
Irish documents, Cill-cleice, the hurdle church, referring to the primi- 
tive church made of hurdles; Tiscoffin, a parish in Kilkenny, Cig- 
Scoicfn, Scoithin's house or church ; Cloonascoffagh, in the parish of 
Kilmacshalgan, Sligo, Cluain-na-pcocac, the meadow of the flowers. 
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Spufcdn (diminutive of rP u £)> a streamlet, is often made Sruffane, 
especially in the "Western counties, as in Ballytrofaun, in parish Kil- 
shalvy, Sligo — bcnle-an-c-ppufechn, the town of the streamlet. In 
Kildare the same word becomes Straffan, the name of a' parish, which 
has also given name to one of the stations on the southern line of 
railway. 

I believe that the greater number of the alterations noticed under this 
heading are attributable to the English language, but there are several 
instances of words and names corrupted similarly by the speakers of 
Irish. For example, the word fcuaifc, past tense of the verb cei&, go, 
is pronounced puai6 in the South; and O'Donovan, in one of hisDerry 
letters, informs us, that the word mag, a plain, is there pronounced in 
Irish " something between mugh and muff," thereby facilitating or sug- 
gesting its conversion into the present name, Muff. Bruff, in Limerick, 
is called by those who speak Irish, t>pub na Deipe, a corruption of the 
ancient name, bpug na t)eipe, though the word recovers its correct 
form in the name of the old fort — Lipfn a' bhpoga. 

Any one who had studied the English language and its letter 
changes, might however anticipate that the Irish gutturals would some- 
times be converted into English /. Words transplanted directly from 
Irish, as might be expected, conform in many instances to the letter- 
changing laws of the English language ; there are many illustrations of 
this, some of which I shall have occasion to refer to further on. Take 
as an example, names commencing with knock. In such English words 
as " knight,'' " knife," " knee," &c, the k sound is entirely omitted in 
pronunciation ; but in the Anglo-Saxon originals enight, cnif, eneow, 
both letters — the e hard and the n — were pronounced (Max Miiller, 
"Lectures," 2nd series, p. 186). The Irish cnoc is subjected to the 
same law, for while both letters are heard in Irish, the anglicised form 
knock is always pronounced nock. 

There is a similar compliance with English custom in the change of 
the Irish gutturals to/. The English language, though it has now no 
gutturals, once abounded in them, and in a numerous class of words the 
guttural letters are still retained in writing, as in daughter, laughter, 
night, straight, plough, &c. While in many such words the sound of the 
gutturals was wholly suppressed, in others it was changed to the sound 
of/, as in trough, draught, cough, rough, &c. It is a curious fact that 
the struggle between these two sounds has not yet quite terminated ; 
it is continued to the present day in Scotland and the North of Ireland, 
where the peasantry still pronounce such words with the full strong 
guttural. 

It will be seen, then, that when the Irish gutturals are corrupted 
to/ the change is made, not by accident or caprice, but in conformity 
with a custom already existing in the English language. 

IV. Interchange of d and g The letters d and g, when aspirated 

(& and 5), are sounded exactly alike, so that it is impossible to dis- 
tinguish them in speaking. This circumstance causes them to be, to 
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some extent, confounded one with the other ; in modem Irish, the § is 
very generally substituted for the older &. In topographical names, 
this aspirated g is often hardened or restored (after the manner shown 
in page 226) ; and thus many names have been corrupted both in writing 
and pronounciation, by the substitution of g for &. But as far as I have 
examined, I find only one example of the reverse — d for g. 

The barony of Corcaguiny, in Kerry, should have been called Cor- 
caduinny, for the Irish name is Copca-t)huibne, *'. «., the race or 
progeny (cored) of Duibhhe, who was grandson of Conaire Hor, mo- 
narch of Ireland in the third century. Corca-Dhuibhne was origin- 
ally the name of a tribe ; but, after a custom very common in Ireland, 
it was transferred to the territory they inhabited. 

There are four townlands called Gargrim, in the counties of Done- 
gal, Fermanagh, Leitrim, and Tyrone. The Irish name is (5 ea PP-- 
&puim, *'. e. short ridge or hill, and it is correctly anglicised in Gar- 
drum, the name of two townlands, one in Fermanagh,- and the other in 
Tyrone. In exactly the same way was formed Fargrim, the name of 
two townlands, one in Fermanagh, and the other in Leitrim ; it is in 
Irish pap&puim or pop&puim (outer ridge), in which form it appears 
in the Four Masters at A.D. 1153 ; in its correct anglicised form, Far- 
drum, it occurs in the name of two townlands, one in Fermanagh, and 
the other in "Westmeath. Drumgonnelly in the parish and county of 
Louth, should have been called Drumdonnelly ; from the Irish t)puim- 
t)hongaile, the ridge or hill of the Donnellys. [Honeygold in the 
parish of Ahamlish, Sligo, is corrupted from TTluine-t)hubalca>g, 
Dubhaltach's or Dudley's shrubbery. The townland of Bossdagamph, 
in parish of Inishmacsaint, Fermanagh, is TJop-t>a-&aTh, the promon- 
tory of the two oxen. It was a mistake the reverse of this, that gave 
their present English name to the Ox mountains in Sligo. The Irish 
name in all our Annals, is Sliab-gam (which probably means stormy 
mountain) ; but the natives, believing it to be Sliab-&aih, i. e. the 
mountain of the oxen, have accordingly perpetuated" the present in- 
correct name. 

V. Insertion oft between s and r. — The combination sr is one of com- 
paratively rare occurrence in modern European languages ; there is not 
a single word in English, French, German, Greek, or Latin, beginning 
with it, though many of their words are undoubtedly derived from 
roots commencing with these two letters. 

The Irish language has retained this combination, and in the Irish 
dictionaries, a considerable number of words will be found commencing 
with sr. Of these, there are, so far as I know, only four that enter 
often into topographical names. These are ppdit>, a street ; ppac, a 
holm or inch — the lowland along a river ; pn6n, literally a nose, but in 
a secondary sense, applied to points of hills, promontories, &c. ; and 
ppuc, a stream, with its derivative ppucaip, and diminutives ppufcdn 
and ppuilfn. It was not to be expected that the English language, 
which within its own domain does not admit of the union of s and r, 
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should receive these names in all cases -without alteration. Of the 
modern townland names containing the four words just named, the sr 
has been retained in less than half; in about forty or fifty, it has been 
changed to shr, and in all the rest it has been corrupted by the insertion 
of a t. There are about 170 modern names commencing with str, and 
many more containing these letters intermediate. In all these, with 
hardly an exception, the t is a late insertion ; for although we have 
words in Irish commencing with str, there are no names derived from 
them, except perhaps about half a dozen. The insertion of a t is one 
of the expedients for avoiding the combination sr, which is found in 
several languages, and which has been in operation from the earliest 
times. We find it, for instance, in the 0. H. German stroum (Eng. 
stream), and in the name of the well-known Thracian Eiver Strymon, 
both of which are derived from a Sanscrit root sru, meaning to flow.* 

A few names will illustrate these remarks. In Srugreana in parish 
of Killinane, Kerry (Spuc-gpianac, gravelly stream), and in Srananny 
in parish of Donagh, Monaghan (Spac-an-eanaig, the strath or holm 
of the marsh), the initial sr has been retained. In Shrule (Spuccnp), 
the name of a town in Mayo, and of seven townlands in different coun- 
ties, it has been changed to shr ; and also in Sbronagree, in the parish 
of Skull, Cork (Spon-na-g-cpoi&e, the nose or point of the cattle). 
In the following names, a t has been inserted. Stradbally is the name 
of several townlands and villages ; the Irish name is Spotobcnle, i. e. 
street town, from ppdit) and baile, and the word originally meant a 
town consisting of one long street, undefended by either walls or castle. 
Strancally on the Blackwater, in parish of Kilcockan, Waterford, the 
well-known seat of the Desmonds, is in Irish Sp6n-conVhge, the hag's 
nose or promontory. Ardstraw, in Tyrone, is Qpt>-ppaca, the height 
of (or near) the srath or river bank ; and Strabane, also in Tyrone, 
Spac-bdn, white srath. Struell, in the parish and county of Down, is 
Spuccnp, a streamlet, but this word is more commonly anglicised 
Shrule. 

This corruption — the insertion of t — is found more or less all over 
Ireland, but it prevails more in the Northern counties than anywhere 
else. In Ulster, the combination sr is scarcely admitted at all; of 
about 1 70 townland names in all Ireland, commencing with these two 
letters, there are only twelve in this province, and these are wholly 
confined to Donegal, Fermanagh, and Monaghan. 

VI. Addition of A. after n, 1, and r; and e/b after m The most 

extensive agency in corrupting language is contraction, i. e. the omis- 
sion of letters ; first, in pronunciation, and afterwards in writing. This 
is what Max Muller calls phonetic decay, and he shows that it results 
from a deficiency of muscular energy in pronunciation, in other words, 
from laziness. There are cases, however, in which this principle seems 

* See Mr. Whitley Stokes's " Irish Glosses ;" and Dr. W. K, Sullivan's Translation 
of Ebel's " Celtic Studies." 
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to be violated, that is, in which words are corrupted by the addition of 
anomalous letters. In English, for instance, a d is often added after n, 
and in Greek, after both » and I; as in Eng. thunder from A.-Sax. 
thunor ; cinder from Lat. (emu) eineris, &c. ; and in Greek, aner, gen. 
androf, &c. This tendency in English is also noticed by Lhuyd in his 
"Archaeologia," (p. 9). Another corruption similar to this, which Ls found 
in several languages, is the addition of b after m ; as in Eng. slumber 
from A-Sax. dumerian ; Fr. nombre from numerus; Lat. comburo, from 
com, (con), and uro ; Gr. gambros for gamros, &c. Max Miiller shows, 
however, that the insertion of these letters is due to the same laziness 
in pronunciation, that causes omission in other cases.* 

These corruptions are very frequent in Irish names, viz. : — the letter 
d is often placed after n and I, and sometimes after r ; and the letter b 
after m. In Oneilland, the name of a barony in Armagh, the d is a 
mere excrescence, for the Irish name is Ua Niallain, i. e. the territory 
of the Hy Miallain, a tribe descended and named from Niallan, fourth 
in descent from Colla Da Chrioch. The same corruption is found in 
the following, as well as in many other names : Terryland, near Gal- 
way (Gip-oile'in, the district of the island) ; Killeshandra, in Cavan 
(CiU-a-c-p ean-ndca, the church of the old rath, because the original 
church was built within the inclosure of an ancient rath) ; Tandragee, 
the name of a town in Armagh, and of several townlands, chiefly in the 
northern counties (Cfim-pe-gaoic, podex adventum); Rathfryland, in 
Down (Rac-pnaoileann, Ereelan's rath) ; Tullyland in parish of Bal- 
linadee, Cork (Gulaig-eiledin, Helena's hill). 

D is added after I in the word " field," when this word is an angli- 
cised form of coill, a wood, as in Longfleld, Cloncraffleld, &c, which 
names have been already examined. The same corruption is found in 
the ancient Welsh personal name, Gildas, and in the Irish name 
Mc Donald, which are more correctly written Gillas and Macdonnell. 
Sometimes the hard dental t, instead of the soft d, is placed after I, as 
in Carrigaholt in Clare, in Irish Cappaig-cm-coblaig, the rock of the 
fleet. This name has been correctly anglicised in Carrigahooly in 
Newport Bay, Mayo, the residence of the celebrated Grace O'Malley. 

Lastly, d is placed after r in Lifford, which is in Irish Leicbeapp ; 
this is a comparatively modern corruption ; for Spenser, in his " View of 
the State of Ireland," calls it Castle-liffer. It is to be observed that this 
adventitious d is placed after n, much oftener than after the other two 
letters, I and r. 

The addition of b to m occurs, as far as I know, only in the word 
Cumber or Comber, which is the name of a town in county Down, and 
of several townlands in different counties, both singly and in com- 
position. It is the Irish Comap, the confluence of two waters, 
and it is correctly Anglicised Cummer and Comer in many names, 

* See MaxMuller's "Lectures," 2nd Serie9, p. 178. 
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such as Castlecomer in Kilkenny — the castle on the comar or con- 
fluence. 

All these changes -were, I believe, made in English, but in the Irish 
language there was once a strong tendencyin the same direction. In what 
is called middle Irish (from about the 10th, to about the 15th, century), 
the custom was very general of using nd for nn. For instance the 
word cenn (a head) is old Irish, for it is cited in this form by Zeuss 
from MSS. not later than the beginning of the ninth century ; but in 
middle Irish MSS. it is usually written cend. In all such words, how- 
ever, the proper termination is restored in modern Irish ; and so strong 
was this counter-current, that the d was swept away not only from 
words into which it was incorrectly introduced, but also from those to 
which it properly and radically belonged. The middle Irish words 
Qipppenb (the Mass), and muileanb (a mill), are spelled correctly 
with a d, for they are derived from Lat. offerenda, and molendinum ; 
but in modern Irish, they are always spelled and pronounced, Gippionn, 
and muilecmn. 

Some of the words and names cited under this section, afford a cu- 
rious example of the fickleness of phonetic change, and at the same 
time, of the regularity of its action. "We find words spelled in Old 
Irish with nn ; in Middle Irish, a d is introduced, and the nn becomes 
nd; in Modern Irish, the d is rejected, and there is a return to the Old 
Irish nn ; and in modern anglicised names, the d is reinstated, and nd 
seems to remain in final possession of the field. 

There is a corruption peculiar to the Northern and North-Western 
counties, which is very similar to the one now under consideration, 
namely, the sound of aspirated m (m = Eng. v) is often represented in 
the present names by mph. This mode of spelling is probably an at- 
tempt to represent the half nasal half labial-aspirate sound of in, which 
an ear unaccustomed to Irish finds it very difficult to catch. Under the 
influence of this custom, damh, an ox, is converted into damph, as in 
Derrydamph in parish of Knockbride, Cavan (Ooipe-bum, the oak 
grove of the oxen) ; creamh, wild garlic, is made crampJi, as in Anna- 
cramph, in parish of Grange, Armagh (Ccmac-cpeavha wild garlic 
marsh) ; sceamh, the polypodium or wall fern, becomes scamph, as in 
Drumnascamph in parish of Clonduff, Down (TDpuim-na-pceam, the 
ridge or hill of the wall fern). 

VII. TJie letter s prefixed to ceac or cig, and leacc. — The Irish word 
ceac, which is also written rig, means primarily a house, but it was 
also often applied to a church. In both senses it enters extensively 
into topographical names all over Ireland, in the anglicised forms of 
Ta, Tagh, Tee, Ti, Ty, &c. In some of the Eastern counties, this word 
is liable to a singular corruption, noticed by Dr. Beeves and Dr. O'Do- 
novan, viz. the Irish Ta or Ti is converted into Sta or Sti, in a consi- 
derable number of names, of which the following are examples. Still- 
organ is in Irish Cig-Lopcain, Lorcan's or Laurence's house ; Staban- 
non in Louth ought to be Tabannon, from Ceac-t>andin, Bannan's 

H. i. a. pboc. — vot. ix. 2 K 
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house; Stackallen in Meath is Gea6-CoUcun, Collan's house. So 
also Stirue, Stannaway, Stamullen, Stapolin, and several others. 

This corruption is almost confined to the counties of Dublin, Meath, 
and Louth : I can find only very few examples outside these counties, 
among which are, the parish of Stackumny in Kildare, Stakally in 
parish of Powerstown, Kilkenny, and Tyrella in Down, which i3 
called in the well-known Taxation (1306) published by Dr. Reeves, 
Staghreel (Geac-Riagala, Eiaghal's or Eegulus's house). I find also, 
after a not over-nice examination, that there are altogether in Dublin, 
Meath, and Louth, 23 names which commenced originally with Ceac 
or Gig, in 15 of which this word has become Sta or Sti, the remaining 
eight being correctly anglicised. 

The Irish word Leacc, a sepulchral monument, is also in some of 
the Ulster counties, corrupted by prefixing an s ; for example Slaght- 
averty in parish of Errigal, Londonderry, ought to be Lachtaverty, 
Averty's monument. So also Slaghtneill, Slaghtmanus, Slaghtfreeden, 
Slaghtybogy, and perhaps a few others. 

It will be recollected that all the corruptions hitherto noticed, were 
found capable of explanation, on some previously established principle 
of language : the reason of the alteration now under consideration, 
however, is not so evident. In case of the conversion of Ta and Ti into 
Sta and Sti, if I might be allowed to venture an opinion, I should sug- 
gest the following as the probable explanation. The fact that this pe- 
culiarity is almost confined to Dublin, Meath, and Louth, renders it 
likely that it is a Danish corruption. In all the Northern languages 
there are whole classes of words commencing with st, which mean 
habitation, place, &c. For example, A.-Sax.-sfow, a dwelling place, 
a habitation ; stede, a place, a station : Danish, sted, locus, sedes ; stad, 
urbs, oppidum ; stede, statio : Icelandic, stair, statio, urbs, oppidum ; 
stofa, curta domus ; do, statio. And I may add that in Iceland, 
Norway, and other Northern countries, several of these words are 
extensively used in the formation of names of places, of which any 
one may satisfy himself by only looking over a map of one of these 
countries. 

It appears to me, then, sufficiently natural, that the Northern set- 
tlers should convert the Irish Ta and Ti into their own significant Sta 
and Sti. The change was sufficiently marked in character to assimilate 
to some extent the names to their own familiar local nomenclature, 
while the alteration of form was so slight, that the words still remained 
quite intelligible to the Irish population. It would appear more 
natural to a Dane to say Stabannon (meaning Banon's house) than 
Tabannon, and an Irishman would understand quite well what he 
meant. 

This opinion is further supported by these two well-known facts. 
First, many places on the Eastern coast have Danish names, as Car- 
lingford, Waterford, "Wexford, Leixlip, Howth, Lambay, Ireland's Eye, 
and Dalkey. Secondly, the Danes frequently changed the Irish Imp 
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an island, into their own equivalent word, eg, as in the three last 
mentioned names. Lambay is Lamb-ey, i. e. iamb island; Ireland's 
Eye is Ireland's island, or more correctly Eria's island (Eria or Eire, 
a woman's name) ; and Dalkey is the Irish Deilginis, the island of thorn 
bushes. 

If it be objected that Tabannon could not be converted on this prin- 
ciple into Stabannon, because the Northern method of forming such 
names is to place the limiting term first, not last as in Irish (for 
instance the Irish order is Sta-bannon, but the Northern Bannon-sta) ; 
it may be answered that in anglicising Irish names, it is very usual 
to convert each part of a compound wholly or partly into an Eng- 
lish word, leaving the whole at the same time in the original Irish 
order ; as for instance Batterjohn, Castledonovan, Downpatrick, Port 
Stewart, &c, in which the proper English order would be John's batter, 
Donovan's Castle, &c. 

It is only fair to state, however, that Worsae, who was perhaps 
aware of this corruption, does not notice it, though in his " Account 
of the Danes and Norwegians in England, Scotland, and Ireland," he 
has collected every vestige he could find of the Danish rule in these 
countries. 

VIII. Provincial Differences of Pronunciation. — There are certain 
Irish words and classes of words, which by the Irish-speaking people are 
pronounced differently in different parts of the country; and as the 
general rule in anglicising names, is to preserve as nearly as possible 
the original pronunciation, these provincial peculiarities, as might be 
anticipated, are reflected in the modern names. This principle is so 
general, and such large numbers of names are affected by it, that a 
whole paper might be written in illustration of it ; I shall, however, 
notice only a few of the most prominent cases. 

In the Southern half of Ireland, the Irish letters a and o are sounded 
in certain situations like ou in the English word ounce.* 5 a ti a F> a 
goat, is pronounced gowr in the South and gore in the North ; and so the 
name Liop-na-n-jabap (the lis or rath of the goats), is anglicised Lis- 
nagower, in parish of Ballingarry, Tipperary, and Lisnagore, in parish 
of Killeevan, Monaghan. So also Ballynahown, a common townland 
name in the South, (baile-na-habann, the town of the river), contrasts 
with Ballynahone, an equally common name in the North, pionn 
(white or fair), is pronounced feoun orjiune in Munster, as in Baunfoun, 
in parish of Affane, "Waterford, and Bawnfune, in parish of Kilmacabea, 
Cork. In most other parts of Ireland it is pronounced Jin, as in Finglas, 
near Dublin, (pionnglaip, bright or limpid stream), and Fintona, in 
Tyrone, (pionn-camna6, fair or whitish field). 

The sound of b ( = v) is often sunk altogether in Munster, while it 
commonly retains its v sound in the other provinces, especially in 



* For this and the succeeding provincial peculiarities, see 0' Donovan's Grammar, 
Part I., Chaps. I. and It. 
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Connaught. In Derrynanool in parish of Marshalstown, Cork (t)oipe- 
na-n-aball, the grove of the apples), the ft is not heard, while it is 
fully sounded in Avalbane, in parish of Clontibret, Monaghan (Qball- 
bdn, -white orchard), and in Killavil, in parish of Kilshalvy, Sligo 
(CiU-aftaill, the church of the apple tree). 

In certain positions at) is sounded like Eng. eye, in the South ; thus 
La&ap, a [river] fork, is made lyre, and in this form it constitutes the 
whole or part of more than sixty to wnland names, nearly all in Munster. 
More northerly the same word appears as krr or lear, as in Knocknalear, 
in parish of Clones, Fermanagh (Cnoc-na-lafjap, the hill of the forks), 
and the river Lerr in Kildare, which would be called Lyre in the south. 
So Cla&, a dyke or mound of clay, is anglicised cly in the South, and 
claw or cla in the North, and in both forms, enters extensively into 
names. 

G& in the termination of words is sounded like oo in Connaught ; 
thus mat>a&, a dog, is anglicised maddoo in Carrownamaddoo, the name 
of three townlands in Sligo — while it is made vady in Limavady in 
Deny (Leim-a-riiaticug, the dog's leap, which is properly the name of 
the cataract near the town). 

One of the most distinctly marked provincial peculiarities, so far as 
names are concerned, is the pronunciation that prevails in Munster, of 
the final g, which is sounded there like the English hard g in fig. 
Great numbers of local names are influenced by this corruption. Bal- 
lincollig, near Cork isbaile-an-cullcug, the town of the boar, and would 
be better anglicised Ballincully. Ballintannig in parish of Ballinaboy, 
Cork, is frmle-an-c-peancng, the town of the fox; and Ballinhassig, 
same parish, is baile-cm-eapaig, the town of the cataract. The present 
name of the river Maigue in Limerick is formed on the same principle, 
its Irish name being TTIaig, that is, the river of the plain. The greater 
number of Munster names ending in g hard, are illustrations of this 
peculiar pronunciation. 

It is, no doubt, owing to a difference in the way of pronouncing the 
original Irish word.3, that Cluam (an insulated bog meadow), is some- 
times in modern names made cloon, sometimes clon, and occasionally 
clone ; that t>(5n (a fortified residence), is in one place spelt doon, in 
another dun, and in a third down ; that in the neighbourhood of Dublin, 
Bally is shortened to Bal, in Donegal Rath is often made Rye or Ray, 
and in Wexford Tober is sometimes changed to Gibber, &c, &c. 

IX. Irish Names with English Plurals. — It is very well known that 
topographical names are often in the plural number, and this peculia- 
rity is found in the nomenclature of all countries. Sometimes in trans- 
ferring foreign names of this kind into English, the original plurals are 
retained, but much oftener they are rejected, and replaced by English 
plurals, as in the well-known examples, Thebes and Athens. 

Great numbers of Irish topographical names are in like manner 
plural in the originals, and there is considerable diversity in angli- 
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cising them. Very often the original terminations are retained, as in 
Boolteeny in parish of Kilmore, Tipperary (bucnlcfni&e, little looleys 
or dairy places] ; Milleeny, in parish of Bally vourney, Cork (millfni&e, 
little hillocks, from meall, a hillock). 

Oftener still, the primary plural inflection is rejected, and its place 
supplied by the English termination.- Fews is the name of a parish in 
Waterford, and of two baronies in Armagh ; there is also a district in 
Roscommon called " The Fews or Faes of Athlone." The word means 
" woods," and the two latter places are called by the Four Masters 
pea&a, which is the plural of pio&, a wood. Keeloges is the name of 
about 26 townlands scattered all over Ireland; it means "narrow 
ridges or plots," and the Irish name is CaoWga, same meaning. Car- 
rigans is a common name in the North, and Carrigeens in the South ; 
it is the anglicised form of Cajipai5fni&e, little rocks. Daars, a town- 
land in parish of Bodenstown, Kildare, means " oaks" from ttdipje, 
plural of tDctip, an oak. So Mullans and Mullauns, from lTluUdin, 
little flat hills ; Derreens from T)oipfni&e, little derrys or oak groves ; 
Ards and Ardes, from GpOa, heights ; Bawnoges from \3&n6^a, little 
green fields, &c. 

In many names, the Irish plural form is wholly or partly retained, 
while the English termination is superadded : these double plurals are 
very common. Glenties in Donegal, is called in Irish na 5^ eannca,i 3 e » 
"the glens" (sing, jjleann). Glentie, which is the proper anglicised form, 
would of itself mean " glens" without the addition of the a, which 
makes it a double plural. The place receives its name from its situa- 
tion at the head of " The glens of Boylagh." Killybegs, the name of 
a village in the same county, and of several other places in different parts 
of Ireland, is in Irish Cealla-beaga, little churches. The plural of 
Cluain (an insulated meadow) isCluaince, which is anglicised cloonty, 
a common townland name. With s added, it becomes Cloonties, the 
name of some townlands, and of a well-known district near Strokes- 
town, Boscommon. This last is called Cloonties, because it consists of 
24 townlands, all whose names begin with the word " cloon." 

NAMES PARTLY OB WHOLLY ENGLISH. 

X. Translated Names. — Whoever examines the Index list of town- 
lands will perceive, that while a vast preponderance of the names are 
obviously Irish, a very considerable number are plain English words. 
These English names are of three classes, viz., really modern English 
names, imposed by English-speaking people, such as Kingstown, Cas- 
tleblakeney, Charleville ; those which are translations of older Irish 
names ; and a third class to which I shall presently refer. With the 
first kind — pure modern English names — I have nothing to do ; I 
shall only remark that they are much less numerous than might be at 
first supposed. 

A large proportion of those townland names that have an English 
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form, are translations, and of these I shall give a few examples. Saint- 
field, in Down, is a correct equivalent of the old name Tonaghneeve 
(Camnac-naorii), which means the field of the saints. Watergrasshill 
in Cork, is universally called by those speaking Irish, Cnoccm-na- 
biolpaige, the hill of the watercresses. The Irish name of Cloverhill 
in parish of Kilmacowen, Sligo, is Cnoc-na-peamap, the hill of the 
shamrocks. Skinstown in parish of Bathbeagh, Kilkenny, is a transla- 
tion of baile-na-gcpoiceann, and Nutfield in parish of Aghavea, Fer- 
managh, is correctly translated from the older name Aghnagrow (Qca&- 
na-5-cno.) 

Among this class of names, there are not a few incorrectly trans- 
lated. All such false translations are the result of confounding Irish 
words, which are nearly alike in sound, but different in meaning. 
Freshford in Kilkenny should have been called Freshfield, which is the 
correct equivalent of its Irish name Q6a&-up, while its present name 
is a translation of Go-tip. The Irish name of Strokestown in Roscom- 
mon, is not t>aile-na-Tii-buille, as the present incorrect name would 
imply, but ttel-aca-na-m-btiille, the ford (not the town) of the strokes 
or blows. In Castleventry, the name of a parish in Cork, there is a 
strange attempt at preserving the original signification. Its Irish 
name is Caipledn-na-gaoice, the castle of the wind, which has been 
made Castleventry, as if Ventry had some connexion in meaning with 
ventus. 

In Meath great numbers of townland names end in the word town; 
and those names derived from families are almost always translated so 
as to preserve this termination, as Drakestown, Gernonstown, Cruices- 
town, &c. But several names are anglicised very strangely, and some 
barbarously, in order to force them into compliance with this custom. 
Thus Teltown is the modern form of the ancient Tailltean ; the Irish 
name of Mooretown, in parish of Ardcath, is t>aile-an-6uppaig, the 
town of the moor or marsh ; Crannaghtown, in parish of Balrathboyne, 
is in Irish bmle-na-g-cpannafc, the town of the trees ; Tullaghanstown, 
in parish of Clonmacduff, is t>aile-cm-cul6am, the town of the hil- 
lock, &c. 

Many names again, of the present class, are only half translations, 
one part of the word being not translated, but merely transferred. The 
reason of this probably was, either that the unchanged Irish part was 
in such common use as a topographical term, as to be in itself sufficiently 
understood, or that the translators were tinable to find an equivalent 
for it in English. The name of Dalkey is a familiar example — the 
first part, Balk, is merely the Irish bealj, a thorn, and the second part, 
ey, is the Danish equivalent of Imp, an island ; the full Irish name was 
Oeilsinip, i. e. thorny island. In the parish of Ballycarney, Wexford, 
there is a townland taking its name from a ford, called in Irish Scmpb- 
an-bbpeacnaig, Walsh's seariffoi shallowford, and this, with an obvious 
alteration, has given name to the barony of Scarawalsh, Turkhead in 
parish of Aghadown, Cork, means, not the head of a Turk, but the head 
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of a boar ; its original name being the same as that of the town of Kan - 
turk (Cecmn-cuipc, i. e. boar's head). In Cargygray, in parish of 
Annahilt, Down, gray is a translation of pict6a, and cargy is the Irish 
ccnpge, rooks; the full name is caipje-piaca, grey rocks. The Irish 
name of Curraghbridge, near Adarein Limerick, is t)poicec-na-coppa, 
the bridge of the weir or dam, and it is anglicised by leaving coppa 
nearly unchanged, and translating bpoicec to bridge. 

XI. Irish names simulating English forms. — The non-Irish names of 
the third class, already alluded to, are in some respects more interesting 
than those belonging to either of the other two. They are [apparently 
English, but in reality Irish; and they have settled down into their pre- 
sent forms, under the action of a certain corrupting influence, which 
often comes into operation when words are transferred (not translated) 
from one language into another. It is the tendency to convert the 
strange word, which is etymologically unintelligible to the mass of those 
beginning to use it, into another that they can understand, formed by 
a combination of their own words, more or less like the original in sound, 
but almost always totally different in sense. This principle exists, and 
acts extensively in the English language, and it has been noticed by several 
writers — among others by Latham, Dr. Trench, and Max Muller, the 
last of whom devotes an entire lecture to it, under the name of " Popular 
Etymology." These writers explain by it the formation of numerous 
English words and phrases ; and in their writings may be found many 
amusing examples, a few of which I shall quote. It is designated by 
Latham "words of foreign, simulating a vernacular origin," and I have 
borrowed from him the word "simulating" in the heading of this 
section. 

The word " beefeater" is corrupted from luffetier, which was applied 
to a certain class of persons, so called, not from eating beef, but because 
their office was to wait at the buffet. Shotover Hill, near Oxford, a 
name which the people sometimes explain by a story of Little John 
shooting an arrow over it, is merely the French Chateau Vert. The 
tavern sign of " The goat and compasses," is a corruption of the older 
sign-board " God encompasseth us ;" " The cat and the wheel" is " St. 
Catherine's wheel ;" Brazenose College, Oxford, was originally called 
Brasen-huis, i. e. brew-house, because it was a brewery before the 
foundation of the college ; and " La rose des quatre saisons" becomes 
" The rose of the quarter sessions," &c, &c. 

This principle has been extensively at work in corrupting Irish 
names — much more so indeed than I had believed before commencing 
to write this paper. I have collected a long list of illustrative names, 
which might be much extended by a further search, but only a very 
small portion can be presented in this paper. 

The best anglicised form of coill, a wood, is kill or kyle ; in many 
names, however, chiefly in the North of Ireland, it is changed to the 
English -word field. Cranfield, the name of three townlands in Down, 
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Antrim, and Tyrone, is in Irish Cpearh-6oill (pr. crav-whill),* i. e. 
wild garliek wood. Learh-6oFll (pr. lav-whill), a very usual name, 
meaning " elm- wood," is generally transformed into the complete Eng- 
lish word Longfield, which forms the whole or part of a great many 
townland names. The conversion of colli into field seems a strange 
transformation, but every step in the process is accounted for, by prin- 
ciples already examined in this paper, namely, the conversion of c 
into/, the addition of d after I, and the alteration of the Irish into an 
English word. There are many townland names in the South, as well 
as in the North, in which the same word colli is made kill. Who could 
doubt but that Coolhill in the parish of The Eower, Kilkenny, means 
the cool or cold' hill ; or that Boyhill in the parish of Aghavea, Ferma- 
nagh, is the hill of the boys? But the first is really cul-coiU (pr. 
Coolhill), back wood, and the second buiSe-coill (pr. hvee-hill), yellow 
wood. So also in Scaryhill, Cullohill, Dunhill, and many others. 

TT16incean (pr. mone-thaun), boggy land, andTTI6inc1n (mone-theen), 
a little bog, are in the South, very generally anglicised mountain, as in 
Ballynamountain, Kilmountain, Coolmountain, &c, all townland names; 
and in both North and South, uaccap, upper, is frequently changed to 
water, as in Ballywatermoy, Wateresk, &c. There is a parish in An- 
trim called Billy, a townland in parish of Kinawly, Fermanagh, called 
Molly, and another in parish of Ballinlough, Limerick, with the more am- 
bitious name of Cromwell ; but all these sail under false colours, for the 
first is bile (bille), an ancient tree, the second TTldkuge (pr. mauly), 
hill-brows, or braes, and Cromwell is nothing more than Cpom-coill 
(pr. CrumwhilT), stooped or sloping wood. The word bile is in other 
instances transformed into the fashionable ville or villa, as in Munville, 
in parish of Aghalurcher, Fermanagh (TTluine-bile, the shrubbery of 
the ancient tree), and Bauravilla in parish of Caheragh, Cork, the barr 
or hill top of the tree. 

There are several places in Tipperary and Limerick called by the 
Scriptural name Mountsion ; but Mount is only a translation of cnoc, 
and sion, an ingenious adaptation of pi&edn (pr. sheeawn), a fairy mount, 
the full Irish name being Cnoc-a'-c-pi&edn, fairy-mount hill. No 
English word could be plainer than Lowertown, a name of frequent 
occurrence ; stripped of its English dress, however, it turns out to be 
Lubgopcdn (pr. looartaun), an herb-garden ; the same word is in other 
places anglicised Lorton, Lurton, Luffertane, &e. There is a parish in 
Eoscommon, called anciently, tDipeapc-'Nua&ain, Nuadhan's desert or 
hermitage, and in the corrupt modern Irish, Ister-Nuadhain (pr. Ister- 
nooan) ; and this has been metamorphosed in the strange name of Eas- 
tersnow. Islafaleon in parish of Ardtramon, Wexford, is not what it 



* I have given the pronunciation (as nearly as English letters can represent it) of 
mo3t of the Irish words in this section ; for without it, a reader, not understanding Irish, 
would be unable to catch the point in the different transformations. 
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appears to be, the island of the falcon, hut Oiledn-a'-'pocdin (pr. 
tlaun-a-fuckaun), the island or river-holm of the buck goat ; and Lis- 
namulligan, in parish of Clonduff, Down, is not Mulligan's lit, but Liop- 
na-b-paoileag&n (pr. lisnaveelagaun), the lis or rath of the sea gulls. 

So also braighid (a gorge) has been changed to broad, chonaidh (an 
inflection of conadh, firewood) to honey, Gabhailin to Golden, Bothar- 
liath to Birdlee, 'n Iubhrach to Newrath, Greagraidhe to The Gregoriet, 
Both-iseall to Bush-hill, &c, &c. 

Nearer home, however, we have a good example of this process in 
the name of the Phoenix Park. This word Phoenix (as applied to our 
park), is a corruption of pionn-uips' (pr. feenisk), which means clear 
or limpid water. It was originally the name of the spring well near 
the Phosnix pillar, situated just outside the wall of the Viceregal 
grounds, behind the gate lodge, and which is, I believe, the head of the 
stream that supplies the ponds near the Zoological Gardens. No name 
could be more characteristic for this well than " Fionn-uisg," for the 
water is perfectly transparent. The name has given origin to the 
figure of the phoenix on the top of the pillar. It is proper to remark 
that this name pionn-uips' is common through the country, in the 
anglicised form Finislc, andwas originally applied to small, clear, spark- 
ling streams. There is a river Finisk, for example, joining the Black- 
water about three miles below Cappoquin. 

But I shall not dwell further on this portion of the subject ; it 
would be an endless task, and totally incompatible with the limits of a 
single paper, to pursue it through all its ramifications ; I trust, how- 
ever, that enough has been said, and a sufficient number of examples 
given, to show how extensively Irish names are corrupted by this 
tendency to make Irish words simulate English forms. 

I have now examined eleven different sources of corruption and 
change, in Irish names, and I have selected these, because, so far as I 
am aware, they are the most striking and important, as well as the 
most extensive in their influence. There are other letter changes 
of a less violent character, such as those caused by metathesis, gram- 
matical inflection, &c, which I have not thought sufficiently important 
to notice. The interchange of hard and soft mutes (or tenues and inedim) 
is extremely common, but this too, as not causing considerable ob- 
scuration of the names, I shall dismiss with a single remark. In the 
formation of modern English names from ancient Irish, the change 
from hard to soft is comparatively rare, while the reverse change, from 
soft to hard, occurs very frequently. Dulane, near Kells, is an ex- 
ample of the former, its ancient name, as spelled by the Four Masters, 
being Guilen or Guldn, *'. e. the little tulaeh or hill ; as examples of 
the latter, it will be sufficient to mention the frequent change of t>ub 
(black) to duff, ganb (rough) to gariff, cajipai5(arock)to carrick, &c, 
in the two former of which the sound of v is converted to that of 
/, and in the last the sound of g (in got) is changed to that of k. There 
are also corruptions of an exceptional and unexpected character, which 
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I have not been able to reduce to any principle, but I shall not dwell 
on them, as the object of this paper is not so much the examina- 
tion of individual names, as the development of general laws. 

It very often happens that different Irish words, in consequence of 
having some resemblance to each other in sound, assume the same form 
in English. Colli, a wood, often becomes kill, which is the usual 
anglicised form of cill, a church ; and on the other hand, cill is some- 
times (especially in Munster) made kyle, which is the best and most 
common English form of coill. In Kilmallock, the first syllable means 
a church, in Kilmore (a barony in'Cork), it is "a wood; in Kylebeg 
(parish of Aglishcloghane, Tipperary), Kyle is "church," and in Kyle- 
brack (parish ofLeitrim, Galway), " a wood." Aughrim, Aughna- 
cloy, and Aughanure, all begin with the same syllable AugJi ; but in 
the first, it means a horse (eac), in the second a ford (ac), and in 
the third a field (aca6). Bally is usually the Irish t>aile, a town or 
townland, as in Ballymote ; but it is also very frequently the angli- 
cised representative of beal-aca, ford (lit. ford-mouth) as in Bally- 
shannon. In Kilduff, the last syllable is the Irish Dub, black, while 
in Clonduff (a parish in Down), it is baiih, the genitive of tjarii, 
an ox. 

In such names as these, it is impossible to determine the etymology 
with certainty, without knowing either the Irish pronunciation, or the 
original orthography ; and there are many names of this class whose 
meanings are still unsettled, in consequence of having lost both history 
and pronunciation. The fact here established, that the same word 
often represents different Irish roots, demonstrates the folly of at- 
tempting to explain the meanings of names merely from their modern 
forms. 

Notwithstanding the variety of disturbing causes, and the great 
number of individual names affected by each, only a small proportion 
of the whole are corrupted, the great majority being, as already stated, 
anglicised correctly or nearly so. When it is considered that there are 
more than 60,000 townlands in Ireland, and when to the names of 
these are added the countless names of rivers, lakes, mountains, &c, 
it will be seen that even a small fraction of all will form a number large 
enough to give sufficient play to all the corrupting influences enumerated 
in these pages. 

There is no part of Irish antiquities in which writers have indulged 
in so much useless speculation, as in the interpretation of Irish topo- 
graphical names. Almost all our tourists' hand-books, county histories, 
topographical dictionaries, &c, abound in etymologies of names. But 
if we leave out of the question a few topographical descriptive works 
of a superior class, published within the last few years, it may be safely 
asserted, that these interpretations are, generally speaking, false and 
worthless. Instead of seeking out the ancient forms of the names in 
authentic Irish documents, or ascertaining their proper pronunciation 
from the people of the localities, and making allowance when necessary 
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for the usual letter changes, writers of this class, ignoring both autho- 
rity and analogy, invented original forms that the names never had, 
and interpreted them, each according to his own fancy, or to lend 
plausibility to some favourite theory. There are few localities of any 
note in the whole country, that have not been subjected by one writer 
or another to conjectural explanations of this kind ; of these it may not 
be uninstructive nor out of place to subjoin a few examples. 

Bangor (in Down), has been generally supposed to come from Ban- 
chora, meaning " white choir," which name, Harris states, was derived 
from the elegance of its lime and stone building. This building was 
erected:by St. Malachy in the 12th century, and Dr. Beeves remarks 
on the absurdity of accounting for the name Bangor, which existed in the 
6th century, by a building which was not erected till the 12th. The 
true name is beanncoip, which means horns, gables, peaks, or pointed 
rocks ; and this root, under slightly modified forms, enters frequently 
into names in different parts of Ireland. Thus Banagher, the name of 
a town in King's County, and of seven townlands in other counties ; 
Movanagher in parish of Kilrea, Londonderry ; Drumbanagher in parish 
of Killevy, Armagh, and several other places. 

Clonmacnoise has been often explained " The retreat of the sons of 
the noble," a name which it was thought to have received, either be- 
cause the place was anciently very much frequented by the nobility, 
or because it was the burial place of so many kings and chieftains. 
But the proper form of the name, as used in^the Annals, is Cluain-Mic- 
Nois, which means " the cloon or insulated meadow of the son ofNoB." 

Askeaton in Limerick is made Eas-cead-tinne, in a well-known 
modern topographical work on Ireland; the writer explains it "The 
cataract of the hundred fires," and adds, " the fires were probably some 
way connected with the ritual of the Druids, the ancient Irish Guebres." 
The name, however, is Eas-Gephtine, which simply means the cataract 
of Gephtine, some old pagan chief. The cataract is where the Deel 
falls over a ledge of rocka near the town. I may remark here, that 
great numbers of these fanciful derivations were invented to prove that 
the ancient Irish worshipped fire. Balla, in Mayo, is explained by 
Vallancey "The fire of fires;" butwe are told in the life ofStMochua, 
the founder, publishod by Colgan, that the place, which had previously 
been called Bos-Dairbhreach, received the name of Balla, from the walls 
(balla), with which St. Mochua enclosed the wells of his religious 
establishment. Aghagower, in the same county, Vallancey also ex- 
plains "Fire of fires;" the original name, however, is Achadh-fobhair, 
in which, as O'Donovan remarks, there is not a word signifying fire at 
all, its meaning being " the field of the spring," from a celebrated well, 
still in existence, and now known by the name of St. Patrick's well 
Neither does the present form of the name — Aghagower — mean " Fire 
of fires," but a very different thing, " the field of the goat." 

Smith in his History of Cork, states that the barony of Kinalmeaky 
means " the head of the noble root" from cean, head, neal, noble, and 
meacan, a root. The true form of the name, however, is Cinel-mBece, 
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which was originally the name, not of the territory, hut of the tribe 
that inhabited it, and " means the descendants (hind) of Bece," who was 
the ancestor of the O'Mahonys.* 

In Seward's Topographical Dictionary, it is stated that Baltinglass 
(in "Wicklow) " is derived from Beahtinne-glas, or the fire of BeaVs 
mysteries, the fires being lighted there by the Druids in honour of the 
sun;" and the writer of a Guide to Wicklow (Curry, Dublin, 1834), 
says that it is " Bal-teach-na-glass, or the town of the grey houses" and 
he adds, " certainly the appearance of them bears us out in this." This 
is all pure invention ; neither of the original forms here given is the 
correct one, and even if it were, it would not bear the meaning assigned, 
nor indeed any meaning at all. In ancient documents, the name is 
always given Bealach-Chonglais, which means the pass or road of Cuglas, 
who was a historical personage connected with the locality. 

Carnsore Point, in "Wexford, is called by Ptolemy, Hieron Akron, 
*". e., the Sacred Promontory; and Camden ("Britannia," Ed. 1594, 
p. 659), in stating this fact, says, he has no doubt but that the native 
Irish name bore the same meaning. This conjecture seems fair enough, 
but the reason he gives for his conviction is a very unfortunate one. 
He states that the name of Bannow, a town situated not far from the 
promontory, where the English made their first descent, signifies 
" sacred" in the Irish language. The Irish verb beannuig means 
" to bless," and its participle is t>eannuig6e, "blessed :" but this has 
no connexion in meaning with Bannow, which is nothing more than 
the anglicised form of banb, a sucking pig. The harbour where Eobert 
Eitzstephen landed, was called in Irish Cuan-an-bcnnb, i. e. the har- 
bour of the bonnive, or young pig, and Bannow ha3 perpetuated the 
latter part of -the name. 

These examples may serve as a specimen of what some years ago 
passed as learning. There was a time, and that not far distant, when 
whole theories regarding the social condition or religious belief of the 
early inhabitants of this country were built upon, or mainly supported 
by fanciful and silly etymologies. This practice has done much mis- 
chief, by helping to impress the scholars of other countries, and even of 
our own, with the belief that Irish Archaeology was a worthless and 
unprofitable study — a mass of fable and conjecture, without any solid 
historical basis. 

It will not be denied, I hope, that the subject of Irish topographical 
names is worthy the attention, not only of the Irish scholar, but also 
of the general student of language ; that it requires to be dealt with 
cautiously, and precludes all indulgence in mere fancy or conjecture ; 
and that, if prosecuted on sound historical and philological prin- 
ciples, it is a study that will fully repay the labour of investigation. 

* This example has been borrowed from Dr. Todd. 



